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POETRY: A Magazine vf Verse 

MASEFIELD ON SYNGE 

John M. Synge: a Few Personal Recollections with Bio- 
graphical Notes, by John Masefield. Limited Edition: 
Macmillan. 

John Synge was, and is, one of those ideal and romantic 
figures, about whom controversy does not flourish but on 
whom the imagination loves to linger. There was no para- 
dox in Synge, no inconsistency to puzzle or illuminate. He 
was an artist — an artist with none of that admixture of the 
man of the world which is not uncommon among artists who 
are also men of letters, and none of the priest or the prophet 
or the pedagogue — a character too simple to explain. Mr. 
Masefield, who was perhaps as close an intimate as Synge 
had in his later years, is one to sympathize with Synge's 
pleasure in all that is "wild" in life, and shares with his sub- 
ject that love of phrases which is so like the artist's love of 
line and so opposite to the mob's satisfaction in catchwords. 
It is a rare thing in our day, if not in any day, to find a vol- 
untary vagabond and a genuine craftsman in the same per- 
son. Mr. Masefield feels it is a fine thing; especially when 
the man is not interested in politics or religion, or, indeed, in 
ideas of any sort but only in life. He records that Synge's 
talk was "all about men and women, and what they did and 
what they said when life excited them," and on the same 
page calls him "the perfect companion." He emphasizes the 
fact that Synge was a spectator and a listener, seldom a par- 
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ticipant or a talker. Is it not curious that the favorite author 
of such a man should have been Racine ? 

By far the greater part of Synge's work is in the form of 
plays. But what these could possibly owe to Racine is a 
mystery. They are the work of a man with a deep vein of 
irony, a malicious insight into life ; but above everything else 
they are the work of a poet. Riders to the Sea is a poem; 
and, for the matter of that, so is The Playboy of the Western 
World. 

But Mr. Masefield remarks that the few short poems 

reveal the Synge he knew more directly than the plays. By 

this I think he means that the poems are the most intimate, 

personal confession that this singularly quiet man ever 

made. They are, indeed, personal. They give us little 

touches of his life as he lived it in Paris, hoarding his sack 

of coals ; or in Wicklow, walking the roads ; or in the Arran 

Islands fiddling for a dance. And they give, too, that most 

poignant epitaph prepared for a day that Synge knew to be 

not far distant: 

With Fifteen-ninety or Sixteen-sixteen 
We end Cervantes, Marot, Nashe or Green; 
Then Sixteen-thirteen till two score and nine, 
Is Crashaw's niche, that honey-lipped divine. 
And so when all my little work is done 
They'll say I came in Eighteen-seventy-one, 
And died in Dublin. What year will they write 
For my poor passage to the stall of Night? 

The poems have, too, that love of the flavor of all that is 

"wild," the austere phrasing, and the restraint, characteristic 

of the man and of the plays. Lucian Gary 
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